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MAYFLOWER 
AHOY! 

It is twarly 336 years since the little sailing ship 
Mayflower, with her stout crew of Pilgrim Fathers, set out 
from Plymouth and turned her bluff bows down-Channel 
to meet the stormy Atlantic. She sailed to found a small 
colony of free men, a brave little community that vvas to 
grow into a new and mighty nation. 

In April of next year a new Mayflower, built in 
Devon, as exactly like the original as possible, will set her 
sails for Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed. 


A LTHouGFf the twentieth-century 
Mayflower, now nearing 
completion at Brixham, is to be 
launched in September, her 
voyage across the Atlantic has 
been postponed until next April. 
This is to allow more time for 
preparing the site for the 
berthing of the Mayflower at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, where 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed. The 
postponement will also save the 
ship .from arriving during the 
worst weather of the year, when 


the ship’s size from such clues as 
the number of crew and amount 
of cargo carried. But if it is not 
possible to say definitely that the 
new Mayflower is an exact replica 
of her famous predecessor, at least 
she is a typical ship of the period 
and must therefore be very like 
the original one. 

Thirty passengers, including 
direct descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, will sail in Mayflower 
If, which will be manned by a 
crew of 21, all dressed in the same 


some of the ports along the i way as the original crew, with 


shores of New England may be 
icebound. 

Built entirely by British funds, 
this replica of the ship, whose 
voyage 336 years ago became a 
symbol of freedom, enterprise, and 
adventure, is being presented to 
the peoples of the United States 
as a goodwill gift and an enduring 
link in Anglo-American friendship. 
All surplus money from adver¬ 
tising. book and film rights, and 
^donations, is to be used for main¬ 
taining the Mayflower as part of 
America's Pilgrim shrine, and to 
establish it trust fund for Anglo- 
American scholarships. 

DETFXTIVE 'WORK 

Mayflower was such a popular 
name for ships in the seventeenth 
century that trying to trace exact 
details of the vessel in which the 
Pilgrim Fathers sailed has proved 
very diflicult. She was already an 
old ship when the Pilgrim Fathers 
chartered her, and there are no 
authentic records of her dimen¬ 
sions. 

The designer of this modern 
Mayflower has therefore had to do 
some detective work and estimate 



A model of the new Mayflower 


close-fitting “stocking-style’’ cap, 
leather jerkin, loose knee-breeches 
with laces or buckles. 


YOUTH WELL REPRESENTED 
Already there have been over 
a thousand applications from 
people wanting to join the crew, 
including more than 200 from 
boys—and a few from girls. 

Youth will be well represented, 
for one of the first to be invited 
to join the ship’s company was a 
21-year-old midshipman in the 
Royal Navy, John Winslow. 
Apart from his sailing qualifica¬ 
tions as an expert yachtsman, he 
is a direct descendant of the 
Edward Winslow who was one of 
the leading members of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

At least one boy in his teens, 
chosen>as a representative of the 
National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs, will be making the historic 
voyage across the Atlantic; and it 
is possible that the captain. 
Commander A. T. Villiers, may 
select another boy or two when 
he fills the remaining twelve 
vacancies in September. 

How long the voyage will take 
depends, of course, 
upon the winds, but it 
is expected to be about 
six w'eeks. Commander 
Villiers makes no bones 
about the fact that the 
voyage will be no 
picnic. 

“She is a very small 
ship, and the Atlantic is 
still a wide and stormy 
ocean.” he says. “But 
1 think we ought to get 
along all right.” And 
so everyone associated 
with this great venture 
sincerely hopes and 
believ'es. 



In a new frame 

It is nearly 16 years ago since the buildings round St. Paul’s 
were destroyed in air raids. But now new buildings, in 
gleaming concrete supported on skeletons of steel, are rising 
round the cathedral, their rectangular style in striking 
contrast to the Classic dome. 


JOINT EFFORT 

While on the way for a day at 
the seaside with his family, a Chat¬ 
ham motorist stopped at Sitting- 
bourne and telephoned police 
headquarters at his home town. 
His w'ife had just remembered leav¬ 
ing a joint cooking in the oven. 
“Can you do anything about it?” 
he asked. 

A policeman went to the house, 
obtained a key, turned off the gas, 
and saved the joint. 


GREETINGS FROM THE 
BUDGIE 

Nicky, a budgerigar, chirped 
“Happy Birthday, Granny” when 
Mrs. Annie Rac celebrated her 
100th birthday at Briar Cottage, 
Barry, Angus. It had been 
specially coached for the occasion 
by the old lady's daughter and 
played its reheaised part to per¬ 
fection. 


OBJECTIONS FROM JUMBO 

One of the elephants at the 
Paignton Zoo objected to altera¬ 
tions in his living quarters. Work¬ 
men having dug a trench through 
his day enclosure for a new water 
supply, Jumbo waited until they 
had gone for lunch. Then he put 
back the earth and stamped it! 

Then someone recalled that 
when Jumbo had been in a circus 
he had hated an act in which toy 
balloons were burst; the noise had 
terrified him. So six balloons 
were fixed along the trench. 

They did the trick. Jumbo left 
the trench severely alone. 


FAMILY AFFAIR 

Spectators smiled when Robert 
Smalley, a 15-year-old Daventry 
Grammar School boy, took the 
wicket of his elder brother Gerald 
in a cricket match the other day. 

A third member of the same 
family was also engaged in the 
match, the umpire being the boys’ 
father, Mr. Leslie Smalley. 

And back in the scorer’s box the 
words; “G. Smalley, b. R. Smal¬ 
ley, 2 ” were duly recorded by 
yet another member of the family 
—Michael Smalley, their younger 
brother! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 
DECISION 

'Assured by his doctors that he is fit, President Eisenhower 
has decided to seek re-election to his high office. The news 
that he has fully recovered from his recent operation has 
given universal pleasure, and in this country at least, most 
people arc equally pleased that he is likely to be President 
for another four years. Here the C N Diplomatic Corre¬ 
spondent discusses the President in the light of the coming 
Presidential election. 


November the Sixth some 
78 million registered voters 
in the United States—^about half 
the total population—will he able 
to cast secret ballots for electing 
the new President. 

Their choice will be either the 
existing Republican President, the 
65-year-o!d Mr.'Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, or his Democrat rival, 
probably Mr. Adlai Stevenson, 
who is 56. 

“Ike” and his vice-President, 
Mr. Nixon, and their two main 
opponents will be finally chosen at 
the party conventions next month. 
From then until polling day the 
election campaign will rise to full 
flood. 

IMPORTANCE TO THE WEST 

For the people of Britain and 
the West the outcome of this elec¬ 
tion will be more important in 
many ways than the result of 1952. 
In that year the Americans ended 
20 years of Democrat rule, and 
sent Mr. Eisenhower to the White 
House for four years. 

He was then jn the public eye as 
a famous and beloved general. As 
chief of the Anglo-American forces 
he had rolled up Hitler's army and 
had swept on a tide of final vic¬ 
tory into the heart of Germany. 

After the war he had rettirned to 
Europe to build up the bastion of 
Western defence—the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation which 
we call NATO—against any threat 
from the East. 

“A GREAT GUY” 

When the Republican Party per¬ 
suaded him to give up a life's sol¬ 
diering and lead them back to 
political power four years ago, his 
prestige was at its highest. To all 
his countrymen he was “a great 
guy.” But he was not, and never 
has pretended to be, a politician in 
the accepted sense. 

Since he first went to the White 
House a strange change has come 
upon the American political scene. 
We have seen the President rise 
above party, his hold on American 
and Western affections increase, 
while his party and his colleagues 
have been attacked .for alleged 
blunders and misjudgments. 

Politically, of course, the Ameri¬ 
can electors cannot separate the 


YOUNG MUSICIANS GET 
TOGETHER 

Young people with ambitions to 
play iii, or conduct, orchestras, 
are going to enjoy themselves once 
again at the Orchestral Summer 
Course at Queenswood, Hertford¬ 
shire. 

The course, as C N readers 
already know, is under the direc¬ 
torship and inspiration of Ernest 
Read. It assembles on July 31 
and lasts till August 7. 


President from the Republican 
Party. If they want Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower as President again, t'ney 
must also take his Republican 
government. (One-third of the 96- 
member Senate and all 435 Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress also stand 
for election in November.) 

HEALTH QUESTION 

That is the first dilemma of the 
voters. The second is President 
Eisenhower’s state of health. 
Despite two grave illnesses within 
the last nine months, he has not 
only agreed to stand for re-elec¬ 
tion, but has promised to wage a 
‘‘vigorous campaign.” 

At an age when most men would 
be retiring, the President sticks to 
the path of duty. If you w'cre writ¬ 
ing an essay about this remarkable 
man the first thing you would 
stress would be his overmastering 
sense of patriotic duty. 

The Democrats, of course, can¬ 
not accept this. Their argument is 
that here is a man in a poor state 
of health. Because of that he 
must transfer some of his duties 
to advisers and that is not good 
for the country. 

To this must be added the feel¬ 
ing that, in the all-important mat¬ 
ters affecting world peace, Mr. 
Stevenson (who in recent years has 
toured the world) would act not 
much differently from President 
Eisenhower. 

TO SAVE EUROPE 

However that may be. President 
Eisenhower is regarded as the 
great anti-Communist champion of 
the West. He has recently reminded 
Americans that 12,000 million 
dollars (about £4,285,750,000) has 
been spent by them to save 
Europe from Communism since 
the war. 

Congress has cut the President’s 
latest big instalment of "mutual 
aid” to foreign countries. But he 
has told the American people that 
if they vote for him they are also 
voting to put those cuts back. 

This takes courage, for mutual 
aid means high taxation for the 
American people. That so many 
of them are prepared to accept 
Mr. Eisenhower and his pro¬ 
gramme is perhaps a tribute to 
their own sense of duty. 


BAMOCKBIJRN BAXTER 

A hand-made replica of a ban¬ 
ner brought back from the Battle 
of Bannockburn by the weavers of 
Jedburgh in 1314 has been handed 
over to Provost James Elliott for 
the town. 

The original flag was destroyed 
by fire in Jedburgh Corn Exchange 
in 1898, and the replica has been 
made from a scale drawing and 
photograph and a fragment of the 
original. 





By the C N Press Qallery 
Correspondent 


J^RAvo, the Sixth! Because of 
the post-war increase in the 
population and because many of 
the extra children arc now moving 
from the primary into the secon¬ 
dary schools, the Sixth Form is 
going to get bigger. 

This is revealed in^ a recent 
Ministry of Education report 
which M.P.s are now studying. 
And the report shows another 
interesting faet. 

More and more boys and girls 
are taking scientific subjects to a 
high level in secondary schools. 
And, says the report, "the wel¬ 
come expansion of the Sixth Form 
is everywhere most marked on the 
science side.” 


As the eountry will need more 
and more scientifically-minded 
students to cope with future prob¬ 
lems of .automation and atomic 
energy, this must be regarded as 
highly encouraging. 

But the picture is not altogether 
rosy. In January 1955 there were 
11,000 science and mathematics 
graduates teaching senior pupils. 
But it. is estimated that the extra 
600,000 seniors, who will be in 
these classes by I960, will need 
another 3600 teachers. ■ 

Even the recent favourable 
increases in the numbers of 
teachers are not enough to keep 
up with the increase in pupils. 
The report warns us that recruit¬ 
ment of B.Sc. teachers will have 
to increase gretilly if school needs 
are to be met in the "pressure 
years ” just aheadi 


-As more ;ind more children 
move out of primary into 
secondary schools, teachers in 
primary ^schools "can look for¬ 
ward to easier times ahead ” 
because oversize classes will 
gradually be thinned out. 


you know there had been 
complaints about the dark- 
brown twopenny postage stamps? 
Miss Vickers, M.P. for Devonport, 
says it is difficult to read signa¬ 
tures written across them when 
they are used for receipts. 

So next autumn Dr. Charles 
Hill, the Postmaster-General, is 
bringing out twopenny stamps 
printed in a lighter shade of 
brown. ' 

He is also introducing postal 
orders of the value of £3, £4. and 
£5 next autumn. The present top 
rate of postal order—£2—is found 
to be too low in these days. 

Postal orders are used instead 
of cheques, by those who have no 
private banking account. Owing 
to the fall in the value of money 
and the rise in wages there are 
more, pounds in use; and more are 
needed because prices-have also 
risen. A; 

At present, if people without a 
banking account waiit to buy 
something through the post cost¬ 
ing £4 5s., they have to purchase 
and fill out three postal orders— 
two for £2 and one for 5s. So the 
issue of the new higher values v.ill 
save much time and trouble. 


The Children's Newspaper, July 26. I9S6 
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News from Everywhere 


A new stretch of the main road 
between Rome and Naples is 
coloured red, yellow', green, and 
pink. The surface has been 
treated with special bitumens 
which the makers claim will make 
it last longer. 

The picturesque Blackdown Mill j 
on the Avon near Leamington 
was valued in the Domesday Book 
at 6s. 8d. The present mill was 
sold the other day for £5600 to 
Mr. C. Fellows, a local antique 
dealer, who intends to restore it 
and make it his home. 

BEARSKINS FOR THE GUARDS 

The Prince George Junior 
Chamber of Co.mmerce in British 
Columbia are sending their, 
seventh annual gift of black bear¬ 
skins for the Grenadier Guards’ 
head-dress. 

A set of eight Chippendale 
dining chairs fetched £1000 recently 
at Walcot Hall, Lydbury North, 
Salop. 

An Alsatian’s playmate at Ash¬ 
ford. New Forest, is a fox cub 
which originally entered the dog’s 
kennel for shelter. 

CORRECTION 

A recent C N article referred to 
the cocoa leaf chewed by the 
South American Indians to ease 
the pangs of hunger. This should 
have read coca leaf, the source of 
cocaine. 



Hoop girl 

Sevcn-year-old Anne Campbell 
is in charge of the hoops after 
an open-air P.T. Ie.sson at the 
Ilungerford School in London. 

A replica of the personal stan¬ 
dard of William the Conqueror 
now flies over Hastings Castle. It 
is a gift from the Souvenir 
Normand, a society for furthering 
friendship between France and 
Great Britain. 

PET OWLS 

Roger King of Chester has two 
tawny owls as pets. Both are 
lame. He allows, them free flight 
and they return when called. 



Westward Ho ! 

The Cornish Riviera Limited steams out of PaddiEgtou 
Station with another load of holidaymakers. This trahi 
w'as one of the first to have the new Western Region colours 
of chocolate and cream, those of the old Great Western. 
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Jumping for joy 

Nine-year-old Lesley Vowles and Wendy McGlead, aged 10, 
are pupils at a Portsmouth School of dancing. Not long ago 
they won second place in an All England dancing competition. 


IN THE HOUSE OF GOD 


One of the most fascinatin'g 
buildings in any English village 
has just been restored by the 
Ministry of Works and is now 
open to the public. It is the 
Maison Dieu (God’s House), a 
stone building in Ospringe, on the 
outskirts of Faversham, Kent. 

Built of stone, the Maison Dieu 
was founded in 1234 by Henry 
III, as a hospital, or house for the 
poor and the sick. It also gave 
shelter to pilgrims on the way to 
Canterbury and was used as a 
royal halting-place. In 1273 
Edward 1 stayed there on his 


return from a Crusade, and in 
1308 Edward II was there during 
his journey to fetch his bride 
Isabella. 

Early in the 16th century the 
house, and the income which 
went with it, were given to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and a 
priest was appointed. This con¬ 
tinued until 1547. Some parts of 
the original premises have dis¬ 
appeared now, but two 13th- 
century buildings remain and one 
has been restored. It includes a 
Tudor fireplace and plastcf ceil¬ 
ing installed about 1600. 


BIRTHDAY TEA ON 
BOARD 

On her tenth birthday Melanie 
Smith, of Gosforth, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. had the great thrill of 
inspecting the destroyer depot ship 
H.M.S. Tyne at Rosyth. She did 
so at the invitation of the com¬ 
manding officer. Captain Donald 
McEwen. Melanie later had tea on 
board, and , cut a birthday cake 
baked on the ship. 


LOST WATER 

American scientists have been 
calculating how much water 
reservoirs lose each year through 
evaporation. 

Tests made at Lake Mead, which 
is formed by damming the 
Colorado River on the borders of 
Arizona and Nevada, have shown 
that the loss is equal to a fall in 
the lake’s level of seven feet 
each year—over 27 billion gallons. 


Rock for the 
Archbishop 

Learning that one of their 
teachers was going to a garden 
party at Lambeth Palace, the boys 
of Form One in an Isle of Wight 
school made a collection among 
themselves and bought a fine stick 
of the local rock—with the name 
right through, of course. It was 
to be a gift to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and during his visit 
the teacher duly handed it over. 

The boys were naturally 
delighted with the outcome, for 
the Archbishop found time, 
despite his many duties, to write 
them the following note; 

My dear First Formers, 

Thank you very much for your 
gift. It is a long lime since any¬ 
body gave me any rock, and cer- 
taiidy such a handsome piece as 
yours, and I was very touched 
that you should think of sending 
it to me. I will try not to get too 
sticky when I devour it! 


POSTING EARLY FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

One hundred schoolchildren of 
Boston, Massachusetts, have been 
asked to send messages in bottles to 
float across the Atlantic to children 
in Europe. This request comes 
from the International Friendship 
League, an organisation devoted 
to fostering better understanding 
among the world’s ehildren. 

The League has arranged with 
the United States eoastguard ser¬ 
vice to drop the messages into the 
Gulf Stream, and this will be done 
during August. So the messages 
should reach Europe about Christ¬ 
mas time. 

SAYING IT Wmi FLOWERS 

Derby Corporation gardeners 
have used 30,000 plants to lay out 
a floral road safety display in the 
Derwent Gardens. The design 
shows traffic signs, a pedestrian 
erossing, and kerb drill slogans. 


She first saw the vessel, which 
is flagship of the Home Fleet, 
when it left Newcastle after a visit | 
last year. On reading that no town i 
had adopted the ship, she wrote 1 
and asked if she could do so. Since i 
then she has kept up correspon¬ 
dence with 20 of the crew, and 
sent magazines, farewell cards, and 
Welcome Home cards to the ship. 

GOLD FOR SHEILA 

Eighteen months ago Sheila 
George of Camrose, Pembroke- | 
shire, brought home some clay ; 
containing a golden sovereign, j 
Returning to the spot where Sheila | 
had found the clay, her father j 
found 34 more sovereigns and ten | 
half-sovereigns dated between 1825 i 
and 1882. | 

At a recent coroner’s inquest ; 
it was decided that the coins were | 
not treasure trove—that they had i 
been accidentally lost, not hidden 
—and that they should therefore 
be returned to the finder. 


THE OLD COAT 

A navy blue frock-coat deposited 
in a London bank in 1803 has now 
been lent to the British Museum. It 
Has a high collar and brass buttons, 
and was made by the Prince 
Regent’s tailor in Bond Street.’ 





Good companions 

Susan, the little tiger cub at the London Zoo, Las found a 
new friend. It is a little white rabbit which lives in the 
lion keeper’s quarters. 



On Wednesday this week the 
little Cornish seaport of St. Ives 
will be the scene of an old cere¬ 
mony which comes round once in 
every five years. It commemorates 
a local character of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, John Knill, Collector of 
Customs, one-time mayor of this 
town who was also a part-time 
smuggler, who died in 1797. 

In his will he left a sum of 
money to ensure that every five 
years,, on St. James’s Day, July 25, 
ten little girls, under ten years of 
age and all dressed in white, should 
dance for at least a quarter of an 
hour to music played by the town 
fiddler. They were also to sing 
Psalm 100 to the tune of “The 
Old Hundredth.” 

The custom still continues, and 
the girls and the fiddler each get 
a small sum for fulfilling the 
bequest. 


3 



The dance takes place round one 
of St. Ives’ most familiar land¬ 
marks. It is the curious granite 
pyramid, on the top of Vorvas 
Hill, which Knill built as his tomb. 
And though he eventually died 
and was buried in London (in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Holborn), his 
“Steeple,” as it is still called, 
serves the purpose for which he 
huilt it. St. Ives remembers its 
smuggler-mayor. 

Knill left a number of other five- 
yearly bequests. There was to be 
money for a town dinner (the cash 
is now given to charity), £1 each to 
the two most diligent and com¬ 
petent boys in the town’s pilchard 
fleet, and £5 each to the best net- 
maker and best pilchard packer. 

Finally £5 was to go to the 
couple, over 60, v/ho had brought 
up the largest family without 
parish assistance. 



Carvings 
for the 
Cutty Sark 

Restoration of the 
famous clipper Cutty 
Sark has been going on 
for the past 18 month.si 
in her permanent berth 
near the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich. 
Work on restoring the 
■hull is now complete, 
and decorations are be¬ 
ing carved by a Devon 
craftsman, Mr. Thomas 
Turner, 


STAMP NEWS 

^CANDiNAViA Day on October 30 
will this year be marked by 
one stamp for the five countries 
concerned—Norway, Sweden, Fin¬ 
land, Denmark, and Iceland. It 
will show five flying swans. 

T'hc Hungarian youth organisa¬ 
tion known as Pioneers has 
celebrated its tenth anniversary, 
and two stamps have been issued 
to mark the occasion. 

'J'he dial telephone is pictured on 
a stamp from Ryukyu Islands, 
off Japan, where the service has 
just been installed. 

^AN Marino has a new series de¬ 
picting ten different breeds of 

dog. 

Argentina’s postage is now 100 
years old. There will be a 
commemorative issue. 


VERY POPULAR 
LESSON 

The Senior Mixed Secondary 
School at South Normanton, 
Derbyshire, runs a car mainten¬ 
ance class, and the boys have 
bought themselves a small van for 
demonstration purposes. 

They raised the money by bring- 
and-buy sales, and a surplus was 
used to buy a kit of tools. 

Already the van has been com¬ 
pletely stripped down, and rebuild¬ 
ing has started. The engine is hav¬ 
ing a thorough overhaul. 

The class teaches all aspects of 
road-using and road safety, besides 
mechanical and bodywork main¬ 
tenance, driving lessons, the high¬ 
way code, and general courtesy. 


^mese's 



Why not your child? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


■A free ahainment testing 

for children 7^ to I3j. 

-A’ COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

-A- NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 
Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including: 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
® WRITING FOR RADIO & TV 
Thoraugh Preparation for the 
following Examinations ; 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts, 

Civil Service, etc., etc. 

-SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
69 Wimpole Street, London,W.l* 
Please send me without obligation 
details of the following courses* 


Name**' 

Address- 


ir applicable 

Age of child. Date of exam. 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE C 20 
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RADIO AND TV 


FOX CUB IN THE PICTURE 


Js Vicki the fox still roaming the 
Mendip Hills? . . 

Two years ago, when only a 
small delightful cub, Vicki was 
seen in the T V studio with Peter 
Scott and Heinz Sielmann, whose 
remarkable film close-ups of a 
fox’s life were being televised for 
the first time. On Friday evening 
in B B C Television the entire pro¬ 
gramme is being repeated in a tele- 
recordiing. 

Vicki will be seen nestling in 
Peter Scott’s jacket (as in the ac¬ 
companying picture), where he 
spent most of that important day 
after being found on a main 
road by the West Region’s natural 
history team. After the broadcast 
he was allowed to romp away over 
the Mendips. . 

Squeals and squeaks 
and other sounds 

How does a Gibbon monkey 
react to the sound of his own 
squeals and squeaks? We can 
see for ourselves in BBC tele¬ 
vision from Manchester's Belle 
Vue Zoo next Wednesday, when 
Gerald lies tries an experiment. 
Earlier he will have taken tape 
recordings of sounds like a zebra 
braying, and the monkeys squeal¬ 
ing, and the noises made by King 
Penguins. 

The sounds will be played back 
to the creatures in front of the 
cameras. Will they be surprised? 
If so, how will they show it? 



The Dame of Sark 
at home 

Jn the last of four TV visits to 
the Channel Islands, BBC 
cameras will be taking viewers 
this Wednesday to little Sark. 

The Dame of Sark, Mrs. 
Sibyl Hathaway, O.B.E., will be 
At Home in her 17th-cenlury resi¬ 
dence, La Seigneurie. She will 
tell Richard Dimbleby how Sark 
makes its own laws and regula¬ 
tions. Sark’s customs and tradi¬ 
tions are part of its Norman 
heritage; the people regard them¬ 
selves as part of the Duchy of 
Normandy and pay homage to 
Queen Elizabeth as its Duchess. 


Engines that are 
almost hiunan 

Jf you are interested in model 
railways, do not miss the story 
of The Three Railway Engines— 
Edward, Gordon, and Henry— 
which Charles E. Stidwell is to 
read as a monthly serial in B B C 
Children's Hour, starting on 
Saturday. The tales are based on 
a book by the Rev. W. Awdry, 
which has sold nearly 350,000 
copies since it was first published 
in 1945, and has been followed by 
nine others. 

Mr. Awdry, who is vicar of 
Enineth, in Norfolk, has 
made his engines almost human. 
They live in the same shed and 
are always boasting and quarrel¬ 
ling. Everything in these tales, set 
in an imaginary island, is techni¬ 
cally accurate, the author having 
a detailed knowledge of railway 
working. He owns an elaborate 
model railway he built himself. 
He began it to amuse his young 
son, but now it is his own most 
absorbing hobby. 

Flights of fancy yvith 
Dick Bentley 

Dick Bentlly is the radio 
comedian we know best as 
Jimmy Edwards’ acco.mplice in 
Take It From Here. In the Home 
Service next Wednesday (August 1), 
however, he 
is to launch 
a series of his 
own entitled 
I Flew With 
... Do not 
be misled into 
taking one 
word of it 
seriously. 

Bentley is 
being allowed 


free rein, as you can guess from 
the title of the first episode, I Flew 
With Bismarck. The famous 
German chancellor died at a ripe 
old age in 1898, five years before 
the Wright Brothers; became the 
first men to fly. 

Erne.st Thomson 


Africans visit Tennyson’s old school 

'J'he boys of King Edward’s 
Grammar School at Louth, 

Lincolnshire, recently helped the 


BBC in an interesting training 
exercise for members of thej 
Nigerian and African broadcasting; 
services. The idea Was to prepare 
a recorded broadcast called: 
Portrait of an English Country 


meals in the refectory, playing 
cricket, and generally getting 
impressions which may be incor¬ 
porated in an overseas broadcast 
in the near future. 

They were specially interested 
in the School Charter, granted by 
Edward VI, which was shown to 
them by the headmaster, Mr. 


Grammar School through African | Hedlcy Warr. Alfred Lord Tcnny- 


Eyes. The coloured visitors, most 
of whom hold London Matricula¬ 
tion or the Cambridge School 
Certificate, spent four days at 
Louth, attending classes, sharing 


son was a pupil at Louth, a fact 
which specially appealed to Mr. 
Emanuel Obideke, a former school 
teacher who writes and broadcasts 
in English for the Nigerian radio. 







Making a close study of the School Charter 


CYCLING MISSIONARY 

This month marks the centenary 
of the birth of Ion Keith Falconer, 
whose many-sided talents led him 
to become a champion cyclist. 
Professor of .Arabic at Cambridge, 
and a missionary in .Arabia. 

One of his great feats was rid¬ 
ing 994 miles from Land’s End to 
John o' Groats in just three- 
quarters of an hour under. 13 days. 
(Half a century later the distance 
betw’een the same two places, using 
a shorter route and better roads, 
was covered in 2 cays 61- hours.) 
The bicycle was a 5S-inch “penny 
farthing’’ model, built in Notting¬ 
ham, and weighed 45 lb. 

Shortly after this great ride, he 
won the 50-niile Bicycle Union 
Amateur Championship at the 
Crystal Palace. His time of 2 
hours 28 minutes 0.6 seconds was 
then a record. 

He died from fever in 1887 
while serving as a missionary. 
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Some tails are dangerous 

When a new alligator arrived at the Dudley Zoo, Worcester¬ 
shire, the peacock came to have a look at him. But being 
a very wise bird, he did not come too close. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Wallace 

JULY 22, 1298. FALKIRK— 
William Wallace, leader of the 
Scotlish patriots against King 
Edward of England, is in flight 
following the disastrous defeat of 
his army near this town today. 

For some weeks Wallace has 
been retreating before King 
Edward's advance, burning all the 
crops as he moved north and forc¬ 
ing the English army to rely upon 
its own provisions. 

Last night news reached Edward 
at Kirkliston—between Edinburgh 
and Linlithgow^—that Wallace and 
his army were at Falkirk. The 
English army marched through 
the night to overtake them. 

Atlantic cab 

JULY 27, 1866. ABOARD 

THE GREAT EASTERN—Today, 
under the personal supervision of 
Professor William Thomson, who 
has laboured for ten years to 
achieve this great scientific 
triumph, the first telegraphic cable 
across the .Atlantic was finally 
completed. 

The project began in 1856 when 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
was formed, and in 1858 Professor 
Thomson, aboard the Agamemnon, 
superintended the laying of the first 
cables. 

On .August 5 that year the work 
seemed to have been completed, 
and 732 messages^ were sent across 
the Atlantic. But the insulation 
was found to be giving way, and 
by October the cable was useless. 

For seven years Professor Thom- 


in flight 

The Scots were outnumbered by 
three to one, but Wallace had 
arranged his men skilfully. His 
archers, recruited from the Border 
country, were ringed around with 
double circles of spearmeni 

But his few horsemen were put 
to flight at the first English 
cavalry charge, and the Scottish 
bowmen were cut to pieces. The 
spearmen stood firm, however, 
repulsing repeated charges until 
the English archers poured volley 
after volley of arrows upon them. 

Wallace, fleeing with the remnant 
of his army, has once again eluded 
King Edward, but this time at crip¬ 
pling cost. 

le completed 

son investigated means of avoiding 
this failure, and last year, in high 
hopes, began laying the cable 
again, this time from the Great 
Eastern. But on this expedition 
1000 miles of cable were Josh 

Still undaunted. Professor Thom¬ 
son tried again. The Great Eastern 
set sail again this year. The lost 
cable v/as. recovered, and at five 
o’clock this morning the tele¬ 
graphic Jink between America and 
Britain was successfully completed. 

Professor Thomson is a prodigy 
of the scientific world. He never 
went to school as a boy, but vvas 
taught at home by his father. Yet 
he passed examinations for Glas¬ 
gow University when only 11, and 
won the University Medal for an 
essay on mathematics when in his 
early teens. 


Throivn out of the Commons 


AUGUST 3, 1881. LONDON 
—Exciting and disorderly scenes 
took place in the lobby of the 
House of Commons today when 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, elected to 
Parliament by the voters of 
Northampton, was denied permis¬ 
sion to enter the Commons because 
he had refused to take the oath on 
the Bible in the customary man¬ 
ner. He objected to this practice 
on grounds of conscience. 

Mr. Bradlaugh had declared his 
intention of forcing his way into 
the Commons today, and a large 
crowd gathered outside,the Houses 
of Parliament to witness the event. 


and reinforcements of police were 
posted at the entrance. 

There were loud cheers fro.m the 
crowd when Mr. Bradlaugh ap¬ 
peared and walked past the police 
and up the stone staircase to the 
Chamber. 

But when he attempted to walk 
into the Chamber the messengers 
seized him and called police assis¬ 
tance to eject him. 

{Though repeatedly' re-elected, 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not allowed to 
take his seat until 1886, when he 
was allowed to make an affirmation 
{solemn declaration] instead of 
taking the oath.) 
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' Kmg’s Statthe and the handsome Custom House built in the 17th century 


Fisher Fleet, where the Lynn fishing boats moor, runs into the Ouse, seen in the distance 


IIV A ■ FINE OLD NORFOLK TOWN 


The three acres of the Tuesday Market provide an attraction for shoppers and a park for their cars 


In this article, Alan Ivimey. 
describes a visit to the fine old 
Norfolk town of King’s Lynn. If 
is a place with pride in a splendid 
heritage, and this week it is the 
scene of a great Festival of the 
A I ts. 

T was my luck to enter King’s 

. Lynn from the west and thus 
to be introduced to the town by 
crossing the broad River Ouse— 
the Great Ouse as it is rightly 
called. It is one of Britain’s big¬ 
gest rivers and brought King’s 
Lynn into existence. 

This old town is known as a 
showplace, and one reason for 
this seems to be that in the middle 
of last century a trade depression 
deterred the shopkeepers from 
pulling down their premises and 
making Victorian “improvements.” 

The cause of the depression was 
the introduction of steamships too 
big to'enter the port. By the time 


prosperity returned it was clear 
that the- town’s old houses, which 
seem to stand about like people 
talking comfortably with their 
arms folded, were worth keeping 
because they attracted tourists. 

When these tourists arrive, as I 
did. they find the ancient town 
still a small and compact unit, 
just like all old towns used to be. 
The Great Ouse and its tributary 
the Nar make natural confines to 
west and south-west. On the east 


the line of' the old ramparts can 
still be followed through a delight¬ 
ful park. Only on the far side of 
all this green space does modern 
expansion begin. ^ 

On a little knoll, just outside the 
ramparts, is a curious building of 
mossy bricks and stone buttresses. 
Called the Chapel of Our Lady of 
the Mount, it was built about the 
end of the Wars of the Roses and 
seems to have been designed so 
that a large number of pilgrims 
could pass through it easily—in at 
one door and out at the other. The 
main chapel on the upper floor is 
only 17 feet long, but there were 
chapels on the two floors below 
with a room for the resident 
priest. 

King’s Lynn, then, lies between 
this hoop of four walls, and the 
Ouse. And the main activities 
were always near the river. 

At the north there is the Tues¬ 
day Market with 
two fine old inns 
and an 18th-century 
Corn Exchange. 
Tw'o streets, parallel 
to the river, join it 
to the Saturday 
Market, where stand 
the parish church of 
St. Margaret and 
the Trinity Guild¬ 
hall. 

These two build¬ 
ings alone would 
make a' town 
renowned: but what 
gives Lynn its chief 
fame are the houses 
which lie along the 
river, the homes of the merchants 
of old. 

There is also an ancient ware¬ 
house of the Hansa League, the 
great trading organisation of 
medieval Europe, which was 
powerful enough to found the city 
of Stockholm. Some of the Hansa 
men must have settled here in Lynn. 

Down Queen Street and King 
Street you keep on coming to 
homes of old Norfolk traders who 
sent their ships over largely 


uncharted oceans and had to be 
as handy in a sea fight against 
pirates as in dealing with wool and 
fish and corn. One of these build¬ 
ings, Clifton House, has been 
taken over by the Corporation and 
so preserved. It has a remarkable 
five-storeyed tower overlooking 
the river mouth and enabling the 
owner to get early news of 
incoming vessels. 

At the top of narrow Queen 
Street the line of houses beside the 
broad and windy Ouse is broken, 
and breeze and sunlight come sud¬ 
denly sweeping in. The break is 
caused by the little stream of the 
Purfleet, one .of a number of 
“fleets” in the town. This parti¬ 
cular one has a mouth wide 
enough for use by the little ships 
of old. The quay is called King’s 
Staithe and here, by the_ bridge, 
is the Custom House. Still gather¬ 
ing in the dues ^rom foreign ships 
which come to Lynn, it was built 
by a local contemporary of 
Christopher Wren, and would 
have been a credit even to that 
great architect. But the modern 
berth for them is Alexandra Dock 
to the north. 

Beyond this and its mass of rail¬ 
way lines is yet another little 
tributary of the Ouse, Fisher 
Fleet. Here the Lynn fishing boats 
arc moored and hcie they are 


often sketehed and painted 
because their criss-cross of masts 
and rigging is seen among a 
strange mix-up of broken timbers 
of old wharves, tiny jetties, rotting 
beams, and splintered planks. 
And at low tide the Fleet is seen 
as a deep trough of elephant-grey 
mud, delicately sculptured by the 
receding waters and with a drift 
of seagulls in the tiny channel. 

Beyond is the last reach of the 
great river, going between yellow- 
green banks to the blue horizon of 
the Wash. As I turned away I 
saw a big Swedish 
ship through the 
palings of the wharf 
beyond. 

Right at the up¬ 
stream end of the 
waterfront is Boal 
Quay, where the 
Lynn whalers used to 
lie in the mouth of 
the Nar. The town 
walls used the Nar as 
a moat hereabouts 
and the old South 
Gate is still standing. 

In fact, traffic on the 
modern London Road 
still enters the town 
by it. 

But the old way in 
was left-handed along 
Southgate Street and 


Friary Street, and here you can see 
just what it was like arriving by 
coach in the old days. From an 
outside seat you could have 
shaken hands with anyone on the 
first floor on either side. 

As I drove cautiously along this 
narrow way a well-fed black and 
tan dog was walking very slowly 
down the sunny side, rubbing his 
back on the warm, old bricks. All 
care seemed to have left this 
street. In fact it led me, in a holi¬ 
day spirit, straight back to a 
leisurely past. 


•The old South Gate is still used for one-way 
truflic on the I.ondon Road 


Two Lynn landmarks are the towers of Greyfriars 
(left) and Clifton House, down by the river 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . EC4 
JULY 28.1956 

MAKE THEM 
WELCOME 

gRiTAiN had more than a 
million visitors from over¬ 
seas last year and earned from 
them almost as much as by 
iron and steel exports. This 
means that the tourist industry 
has become vital to all of us, 
and it is worth while to 
remember that we can all play 
a part in expanding it. 

In New Zealand they have 
coloured posters calling for a 
smile and “ a friendly hand ” 
for all overseas visitors. “If 
you come into contact with 
tourists,” they urge, “include 
a smile with your service. 
Direct them to places of local 
interest; prove that Haere Mai 
in New Zealand really means 
Welcome.” 

Everyone who has travelled 
abroad knows how much a few 
helpful words can mean; how 
pleasant is the smile which 
greets a stranger asking for 
directions in a foreign land. 

At present there are tens of 
thousands of foreign holiday¬ 
makers in our midst; holiday¬ 
makers whose enjoyment will 
be enhanced if they find warm 
friendliness all around them— 
in the streets, in buses, trains, 
and everywhere else on their 
tour. 

Every time we offer a help¬ 
ing hand or a few friendly 
words of advice to an overseas 
visitor, we score a good mark 
for Britain. Such friendliness 
will send them home with un¬ 
forgettable impressions of a 
green and pleasant land, and a 
firm resolve to come back 
again. 


STRANGE COMPANY 

As TV viewers know, there are 
many answers to the ques¬ 
tion, What’s my line? And this 
is amply confirmed by a Govern¬ 
ment publication with the for¬ 
midable title of General Register 
Office, Census 1951, Classifica¬ 
tion of Occupations. 

From this weighty volume we 
learn, for example, that a 
“waffler” works in an aero¬ 
engine factory, and that wham- 
mellers improve each shining 
hour in the fishing industry. 

Squirmers and fault-finders 
are among the many other 
workers listed, together with 
dribble men, skull men, teapot- 
fluters, velvet doctors, umbrella 
notchers, wincers, sneckers, jink 
carriers, differs, and dumb 
jockey makers. 

All these workers have their 
appointed places in the industrial 
life of the nation. It looks as 
though the What’s My Liners 
have many years of testing 
guesswork in front of them. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As John Ruskin wrote: When 
a man is wrapped up in himself, 
he makes a pretty small package. 


Leave it alone 

XXoLiD.AYS are on the horizon, 
days which many of us will 
spend by the sea or perhaps on 
some breezy inland heath. Let 
us hope they will all be days in 
the sun without a cloud to mar 
our enjoyment. 

But one word of warning is 
necessary. 

The War Office has issued a 
special notice asking people not 
to touch any strange-looking 
metal object they may come 
across. On the seashore it may 
be an unexploded mine, partly 
exposed in the sand, and inland 
it is possibly some unexploded 
missile brought to the surface by 
deep ploughing. 

If you see one, leave it alone, 
note the exact spot - and. inform 
the police. 

Portrait of a Princess 


Tliiiik on These Things 

■\^E read, in the Acts of the 
* * Apostles, of St. Paul being 
brought before the Roman 
governor Felix. The Jews 
accused him of being an agitator 
but Paul made a bold defence, 
saying that he worshipped God 
according to “the way.” 

Early Christians called their 
fellowship “the way” because 
Jesus said that He was “the 
way.” Jesus moreover spoke 
about the “strait gate” and 
“narrow way” which lead to 
life, and contrasted them with 
the broad path that leads to 
destruction. 

The way of Jesus is the way 
of self-sacrifice and service and 
we follow it if we serve others. 

The way of Jesus is the way of 
love because Jesus gave us a new 
commandment, that we are to 
love one another as He has 
loved us. O. R. C. 


This new portrait of Princess 
Alexandra, by Dennis Ramsay, 
was commissioned by her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper^ 
July 3F 1926 

January 1, 1927, the British 
^ Broadcasting Company is 
expected to give place to the 
British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, transferring as a going con¬ 
cern all its plant ; and other 
property, and practically the 
whole of its staff. 


THEY SAY . .. 

'T'he spirit of enterprise and 
progress is all we have to 
live on. That is our capital. 
Nobody in the world owes this 
island a living. If we don’t earn 
it we go without. 

M/*. Harold Watkinson, 
Minister of Transport 

'\^ILL the persons who re- 
moved some of our. 
watches in our absence please 
claim the guarantee certificates 
at Springs police office. 

Notice in the window of a burgled 
jewellery shop in the Transvaal 

Tt might be found that in the 
push-button age, where skiff 
rather than physical strength is 
called for, more jobs, not less, 
can be found for the disabled. 

Sir Ian Fraser, M.P. 

At the present rate of growth 
the world’s population will 
reach 173,500 million by the 
year 2330, at w’hich time there 
would be standing room only, 
since that is the number of 
square yards of the land surface 
of the earth. 

Professor IK A. Lewis, 
Manchester University 


QUIZ CORNER I 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


How old is an oak tree 
before it bears acorns? 

Mount Everest has re¬ 
cently been conquered 
for the second time. 
Who vyere the first men 
to climb it? 

The 1956 Olympic Games 
are being ' held in 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Which two capital 
cities have had the 
Olympic Games twice? 

What are the emblems of 
England. Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales, as de¬ 
picted on our Queen 
Elizabeth sixpence? 

The word “ sash ” has 
bwo meanings. What 
are they? 

Which dogs are mostly 
used at sheep-dog 
trials? 

Answer.^ on page 12 


OUR HOMELAND 


In full sail across Chichester 
Harbour, Sussex 


Out and About 

Tt is hard to think of any walk 
more enjoyable than one 
along the top of cliffs looking 
down on the sea. High voices 
of gulls and jackdaws keep one 
company and the land is cloaked 
perhaps in heather or soft green 
turf. 

Unfortunately there are fewer 
long stretches of this kind than 
there used to be, where, for in¬ 
stance, as in Kipling’s poem of 
Sussex: 

Clean of officious fence or hedge. 
Half-wild and wholly tame. 

The wise turf cloaks the white 
cliff edge 

As when the Romans came. 

Nowadays, not only fence or 
hedge, but often far w'orse may 
greet you, such as old rusty 
barbed wire. C. D. D. 


Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

July 29 

George Bradshaw (1801-1853). 
Originator of the famous rail¬ 
way guide. It was in 1839 that 
he issued the useful Bradshaw’s, 
Railway Time Table which con¬ 
tinues to this day. A member of 
the Society of Friends, he helped 
in starting schools for poor 
children. 

July 30 

Henry Moore (1898). Sculp¬ 
tor. His massive works often 
cause argu¬ 
ment but he 
is now gener¬ 
ally accepted 
as one of the 
finest sculp¬ 
tors of our 
time. Exam¬ 
ples are to 
be seen in 
S ' i several pro¬ 
vincial and 
London museums. He .is a 
Trustee of the Tate Gallery and 
of the National Gallery. 

July 31 

. Lord Kinnaird (1880). .A dis¬ 
tinguished Scot who has been 
Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Perth since 1942. He has 
been Lord High Commissioner 
to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He is a 
member of the ancient Royal 
Company of Archers, the 
Queen’s Body Guard for Scot¬ 
land. 

.August 1 

Sir William Hayter (1906). 
Diplomat. He entered the 
Foreign Service in 1930 and has 
held a number of distinguished 
posts. Since 1953 he has been 
our Ambassador in Moscow. 

August 2 

F. Marion Crawford (1854- 
1909). American novelist. His 
first novel, Mr. Isaacs, was 
written in less than six weeks. 
His most famous was probably 
A Cigarette Maker’s Romance. 
Produced more than 40 novels. 

August 3 

Leslie Henson (1891). Actor 
and comedian who started his 
career in seaside concert parties, 
and rapidly rose to fame during 
the First World War in musical 
comedy. He is Vice President 
of the Actors’ Orphanage and of 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, 
and President of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund. 

August 4 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother (1900). Popular 
wherever she goes and indefatig- 

' ' tS,“y''*sVi 

bought the Castle of Mey, Caith- 
ness-shire, in the very far north 
of Scotland as a residence for 
her private use. 


i 
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NEW FILMS 


ONE BOY’S DOG-MD 
MOTHER’S BIEYCIE 


^MONO the best of the new films 
shown in London recently is 
Good-bye, My Lady, the Lady of 
the title being a dog. It is a 
strange, not very big dog found 
straying in the woods in the swamp 
country near the Mississippi, where 
a twelve-year-old orphan boy 
known as Skeeter lives in a 
roughly-built shack with his old 
Uncle Jess. 

Skeeter himself finds the dog, 
and it is the first possession of 
value he has ever had. It is not 
like any dog he and his uncle have 
ever seen or heard of. For one 
thing, it wails and cries almost like 
a baby—it even seems to cry real 



Skeeter and his friend Lady 


tears—and for another it washes 
itself in the same way as a cat does. 

They set out to train Lady as a 
hunting dog, for they are too poor 
to keep an animal that does not 
work for its living. It becomes a 
wonderful hunting dog because its 
nose is so sensitive; it can smell 
game at incredible distances, much 
farther .away than can be managed 
by the other hunting dogs in the 
district. 

Skeeter himself does most of the 
training, and it is very interesting 
to watch him doing it. The dog 
has to be trained to “point”—to 
settle down quite silently at a dis¬ 
tance from where the game-birds 
are hidden, and point at them with 
its nose, without disturbing them 
and making them fly away before 
the hunter can get close enough. 

BAD NEWS 

While all the training is going 
on, of course, Skeeter gets very 
fond of the dog. They are always 
together. Lady becomes quite 
famous in the district, and it is 
because of this that at last some 
bad news comes to Skeeter. In a 
magazine, a neighbour finds an, 
advertisement about Lady; it is a 
rare African kind of dog called a 
Basenji, the oldest known canine 
breed, and the real owners want it 
hack. 

Uncle Jesse will not assert his 
authority by telling Skeeter that 


he must part with the dog. He 
leaves it to the boy to decide. 

In spite of this touch of sadness 
at the end, it is quite a happy film. 
Brandon de Wilde is splendid as 
Skeeter, Walter Brennan is very 
amusing in the part of old Uncle 
Jesse, -and, of course, nobody could 
find fault with the acting of the 
Basenji dog. 

Another small boy is the hero 
of another recent film, which 
has his name for a title—Smiley. 
The scene of this one is Australia, 
where Smiley lives in a small 
country town. His great ambition 
is to own a bicycle, and the film 
tells the story of all 
the adventures and 
misadventures he has 
while trying to get it. 

He is strong-minded 
enough to begin sav¬ 
ing up for it, shilling 
by shilling, and nine- 
pence by ninepence, 
for the local clergy¬ 
man, knowing what 
he wants to do, gives 
him the job of ringing 
the church -bell every 
Sunday at ninepence 
a time. 

Gradually Smiley’s 
money mounts up, as 
he is paid for other 
small jobs. He runs 
messages, delivers 
packages, and we see 
him and his great 
friend Joey acting as 
“roustabouts,” help¬ 
ing to herd sheep at 
a sheep-shearing. He 
is helped by all his grown-up 
friends, but there are many set¬ 
backs and accidents. First, when 
he has got a few shillings together, 
he has to pay for a window broken 
in a fight with another boy. Later, 
all he has saved is stolen from 
under his pillow. 

A freckled boy named Colin 
Petersen plays the part of Smiley 
very well, and the film is full of 
grown-up characters you will re¬ 
member—including Chips Rafferty 
as the friendly (and long-suffering) 
local policeman. 


In the Country with THE HUT MAN 


5000 MILLION BOOKS 

A survey of books commissioned 
by Unesco shows that more than 
5000 million copies are produced 
throughout the world each year. 
A staggering figure, yet only two 
books for each person in the world. 

Another interesting fact in this 
survey, entitled Books - For All, 
shows that half the total books in 
existence are used in schools. 


are 

far 


AWAY FROM COAL 

Norwegian State Railways 
rapidly being electrified. So 
some 30 per cent of the country’s 
railway lines—the main lines carry¬ 
ing 60 per cent of the total traffic 
—have been dealt with. Present 
plans provide for 56 per cent of the 
lineage (carrying 90 per cent of 
Norway’s total rail traffic) to be 
electrified within ten years. 


OUT FOR A WALK WITH 
A HEDGEHOG 


'J’he Hut Country Meadow is a 
fascinating wilderness in July. 
Campion and ragged robin glow 
among the tall grasses, reeds, and 
sedges; the banks of the bum arc 
edged with iris, and here and there 
the water ripples under the large 
leaves of butterbur and between 
fragrant forests of meadow-sweet. 
On warm summer afternoons the 
air is filled with the sound of 
insect wings, while wood-mice and 
shrews and field-voles have their 
little tunnels through the grass, 
and water-voles explore the stream 
from their colony at Vole Creek. 

My most interesting adventure 
in the Meadow, however, was not 
with any of its permanent inhabi¬ 
tants, but with a wandering visitor 
... a hedgehog that 1 first met 
in the adjoining Dell-without-a- 
Name. 

CLIMB AND FALL 

I had decided on a walk to the 
moor, and had set out by way of 
the Dell, when my attention was 
attracted by a soft grunting and 
panting. It was Hedgehog trying 
to climb what in Scotland we call 
a “dry-stane dyke.” Almost at 
the topmost stone he had encoun¬ 
tered a projection round which his 
anxiously clawing forepaws just 
could not stretch. In the. end he 
gave up and released his hold, fell 
backwards to the soft grass, 
righted himself, and waddled out 
of sight under a tangle of grasses, 
blackthorn, and wild rose. 

I think it was the appearance of 
his rather pathetic little hind-paws 
forcing his podgy body out of 
view that prompted me to make 
one of my most e.xciting decisions. 
Instead of going to the moor, I 
would follow Hedgehog for the 
remainder of the afternoon. On 
my hands and knees, never more 
than four feet behind him, I 
would go where he led, stop when 
he stopped, and by evening know 
exactly how a hedgehog spends its 
afternoon. 

ON ALI. FOURS 

So down on all fours I went, 
pulled my jacket over my head to 
protect my face from thorns, and 
pushed in after my prickly leader. 

When I emerged at the far side 
of the thicket Hedgehog was set¬ 
ting off across the meadow, and 
right from the start one might 
have thought he knew he was 
being followed and had decided 
to show in what interesting ways 
a hedgehog’s hours are passed. 
We zigzagged through the grass 
together, climbed over another 
dry-stane dyke, and crossed the 
burn under a forest of iris and 
butterbur leaves. You can have 
no idea what adventure crossing a 
burn holds till you have done it 
on hands and knees! So our 
journey continued. 

On two occasions my small 
companion engaged in escapades 
that were novel in my experience 
of hedgehogs. On the far bank of 
the stream he climbed five feet up 
the sloping trunk of an old syca¬ 
more, no doubt anticipating a nest 
with eggs or nestlings in the fork 
where the first great boughs 


branched out over the meadow. 
All he found, however, was two 
withered leaves which he nosed 
into the air, peering after them 
with an expression which seemed 
to denote anxiety about his own 
return journey; but he then 
demonstrated how. easily a hed.ge- 
hog can descend from a height— 
by curling into a ball and rolling 
off! 

His second escapade occurred 
when, farther downstream, he sur¬ 
prised a frog resting on a stone 
projecting into the water. As soon 
as Hedgehog’s head appeared 
through the grasses the frog leapt 
to the bum, and without hesitation 
my companion waded after it into 
the pool, too short-sighted to 
notice that the current had carried 
his would-be lunch safely out of 
reach. It was the first time I had 
seen a hedgehog swimming of its 
own accord, and a strong little 
swimmer he proved to be. 

SEVEN-HOL’R CRAWL 

By the time we had reached the 
lane at the far side of the meadow 
it was seven o’clock, and I had 
never been off my hands and 
knees since meeting Hedgehog at 
midday. 

I had almost begun to imagine 
myself a hedgehog when a voice 
from up above me exclaimed, 
“Well, I’m jiggered!” We were 
crawling along the meadow side 
of the lane wall at the time, and, 
rather startled, I looked up to 
find two men leaning over the wall 
watching my progress. 

Seeing that I had noticed them. 



Companion for an afternoon 

one of the men asked, “I say,, 
would it be indiscreet to inquire 
v/hat you’re doing down there?” 
I told them, “Not at all. I’m 
following a hedgehog.’’ Then 
glancing at my watch and seeing 
how late, it was, I hurried after 
Hedgehog without further explana¬ 
tion; but I heard one man say 
something to the other in little 
more than a. whisper, the only 
words I could make out being, 
“poor fellow!” 

Well, I did not feel a poor 
fellow as, ten minutes later, I said 
goodnight to my small guide and 
rose to my feet. Nor would 
my unknown acquaintances h.ave 
thought me a poor fellow had 
they shared my experiences on 
that fascinating afternoon. ■ 

No, I have been many walks 
with many people in Hut Country, 
but never with one who proved a 
more delightful companion than 
Hedgehog. I can recommend him 
as a first-rate little guide to any 
C N reader who may decide to try 
such an afternoon’s outing . . . 
at the risk of being classified a 
“poor fellow!” 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO 
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wmmm years 

m lOADOA BUSES 

London hris had a Bus Week to 
honour the work of the old London ! 
General Omnibus Company which i 
started 100 years ago, with 27 i 
horse vehicles. i 

The com.pany, strange as it may | 
seem, was founded In Paris by ! 
three Frenchmen. Using four 1 
London bus proprietors as agents, : 
they managed to buy up 600 of I 
the 810 buses running in London. ! 

The first 27 “General” bu-scs ; 
started running on January 7, 1856, 
but by the end of the year the full I 
600 were on the road. Former ; 
private bus company operators | 
were engaged as district managers. ! 

5000 BUS HORSES 

The concern grew quickly, and 
in less than three years there were 
nearly 5000 horses to be stabled 
and fed. The vehicles of those 
days had no numbers, but were 
recognised by their colours or 
destinations. 

The closing years of the 19th 
century saw the coming of 
mechanical transport. The first 
few horseless vehicles, which in¬ 
cluded a steam bus, met with 
failure, but by 1905 the company 
had nearly 100 petrol buses on the 
road, and the order went out that 
no more work on horse buses was. 
to be undertaken. Six years later 
the last of the company's horse- 
bus was withdrawn, 

SOLID TYRES, OPEN TOP 

The first successful model run 
by the L.G.O.C. was the B type, 
with solid tyres and an open top. 
As roads and mechanical designs 
improved, the buses grew bigger, 
until in 1927 the first six-wheeled, 
covered-top bus was introduced. It 
carried 68 passengers, exactly twice 
the number of the original B tvpe 
of 1910. 

In 1933 the L.G.O.C., along with 
all the other transport companies 
in the capital, was taken over and 
formed into what is now the Lon¬ 
don Transport Executive. 



ENSLMlb VJ 10 <ET-kEEPEl? 

A.A.MLILLIY 

TOOK OFF HIS PAbS TO 
SOWL FWE OVERS IN 
THE EMdLkNO-WSTHMIA 
TEST W MfiMCHESTER IN 
1896 ... 

W/7W HIS LA%TbELIV£I^K 
HE biSMISSEb HAHRY 
llEOTT—CmHTSEHIHb 
THeWCHET BrilLLEy'S 
bEPUT'i' fJ.T.gHOm) 


Sporting Flashbacks' 



f Some veaks Afio 

THE CREMORE (bUSLIN) 
fCRlCRET CLUB HIT OH 
i The IbEA OF A PICTURE 
TELLIMa the ^TORIC 
UIHEM A gATSMAN 
FAILEOTO SCORE. 


THE WALKIN6 CRICKETER — ^ 

JOHN BOWYER usEbTo walk to Loro's from His home at Mitcham 

({URHEf ]— A blSTANCE OF II MILES—PLAY A WS CRiCKET ANb 
THEM walk: home .ASAIM. 

n IVAS sub OF^SOW'i'EIE that he NEVEZ HAb A bAV'S IILHESS IH 
HIS 90 mzs. WHEN HE blEb IN lgS0,A FAVOUZITE SAT WAS LA!b 
' BESibE HM IN HIS (SZAVE 







IN MEMORY OF A GREAT MUSICIAN 


Robert Scbuniann, who left 
behind him some of the loveliest 
end most tender music ever writ¬ 
ten, died on July 29, just a century 
ago. He had a deep feeling for 
literature, and much of what he 
; wrote was inspired by what he 
I read. 

j He was born at Zwickau, in 
j Saxony, on June 8, 1810. ' His 
father was a book publisher, and 
j as a boy Robert spent as much 
time with books as with music. 
I However, the best music masters 
j were engaged to teach him. 

! But after her husband’s death 
I Madame Schumann had other 
I plans for her son and Robert, in 
I his I9th year, w'cnt to study law 
j at Leipzig University. All the 
I more fortunate that there he 
i should meet Friedrich Wieck. 
i Thi.s fine musician saw at once 
I that the young law student was a 
I remarkably proficient pianist, and 
he persuaded Robert’s mother to 
let the boy give up law and devote 
i all his time to music. 

I It so happened that Herr 
I Wieck had a very beautiful and 
i musically-gifted daughter, named 
; Clara, with whom Robert presently 
j fell in love. This led to more 
I dilTicuIties, for her father was to 


prove anything but a fairy god¬ 
father in this second crisis. He 
wanted a more prosperous hus¬ 
band for his daughter. 

For nearly six years Clara and 
Robert were unable to marry 
because of this opposition. But, 
in the end, they could wait no 
longer and in 1840 the wedding 
took place, 
though still 
against t he 
wishes of Herr 
Wieck. 

! Once mar¬ 
ried, however, 
ycung Schu¬ 
mann spent 
some of the 
happiest years 
Kobert .Schumann ^ of his life. 

Indeed, the first "four years were 
notable for some of his finest and 
most romantic compositions. Up to 
that date he had written nothing 
but piano pieces. Now he was able 
to express his joy by composing 
some of the most lovely songs 
ever heard. He wrote 120 of them 
in that first year of marriage, 
making verse and music match 
perfectly. His beloved Clara, 
already a famous pianist, went 
with him on his various concert 



tours and made his music known 
all over Europe. 

The two composers for whom 
Schumann had the greatest admira¬ 
tion were Beethoven and Schubert. 
He edited a musical paper which 
championed their music, then 
neglected, and also gave great 
praise to Chopin, who was not, in 
the 1830’s, well thought of in 
Germany. 

No man can be an artist unless 
he feels deeply, but Schumann had 
a nature too sensitive to bear all 
the kicks of the world. They hurt 
too much and, for such a lover of 
beauty, they proved in the end 
unbearable. He began to suffer 
fro.m fits of depression which 
gradually became so bad that he 
was obliged to enter a mental hos¬ 
pital near Bonn. There, on July 
29, 1856, he died. 

He was only 46, but during that 
all-too-short life Robert Schumann 
composed nearly 150 works for 
orchestra, solo fnsiruments, and 
voice. 

After his death his wife devoted 
herself to playing his music. It was 
largely to her that this great 
musician came to be appreciated 
by the world—many years after he 
had left it. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 23, 1956 

THE ILIAD FOR YOUR 
DELIGHT 

A story which has been famed , 
for 3000 years appears in attractive 
new form in The Iliad for Children, 
told and illustrated by Ernest Moss 
(Ditchling Press, 12s. 6d.). 

Everyone has heard of the Iliad, 
the great classic poem about the 
siege of Ilium or Troy. Namesfrom 
it constantly crop up every day. 
Warships, for instance, have been 
called Achilles, Agamemnon, Ajax; 
there is the Henmes airliner; Hec¬ 
tor is a not uncommon boy’s name, 
to mention but a few. Best known 
of all the Iliad characters, perhaps, 
is Helen of Troy, whose fair face 
“launched a thousand ships.” 

HECTOR TAUNTS HIS BROTHER 
Many of us may have felt that 
to read right through the Iliad 
must be pretty “heavy going,” but 
Mr. Moss’s version makes a de¬ 
lightful key to the immortal tale. 
He uses simple, racy language. For 
example. Hector thus taunts .his 
brother, beautiful Paris; 

“You’re nothing but a girl. 1 
can’t imagine how you ever had 
the nerve to sail to Greece and 
carry off the lovely Helen. You've 
brought nothing but trouble to 
Troy, yet you’re too frightened to 
fight.” Unabashed, Paris replies: 
“You’re quite right. But, at any 
rate, you must admit that I’m 
handsome. Maybe you don’t mind 
being plainer ...” 

NARROW ESCAPE 
After that display of conceit we 
can all rejoice when Menelaus 
seizes Paris by the plume of his 
helmet and drags him towards the 
Greek lines. Paris is saved in the 
nick of time by the intervention of 
Aphrodite, goddess of love. 

But Mr. Moss also preserves 
something of the grandeur of 
Homer. His version of this 
ancient legend is not exactly a new 
venture. For several years before 
publication it gave great pleasure 
to children in a preparatory school. 

A vastly wider circle of young 
people can now enjoy it. 


THE SHACICLETON SAGA—-new picture-story of a great Antarctic explorer (9) 




Stranded on a vast sheet of ice, Shacklcton 
decided to march across it in the hope that 
it extended to Paiilet Island, 360 miles 
away, where he knew stores had been left 
by a previous expedition. His party 
loaded up their gear, fixing their precious 
boats onto sledges. But their progress was 
slow, as they had to hew paths up ice- 
ridges to haul their boats over them. 


After travelling only seven miles in the first week, 
they gave np the attempt and .agreed to Shackle- 
ton’s idea of remaining where they were, in the 
hope that the ice-raft would drift towards land. 
Eventually, they knew, it must break into small 
pieces, but before that happened they could take 
to their boats. Th? mass of ice drifted north, 
the weather became warmer, aad rain fell to add 
to their discomforts. 


Now that it had reached warmer water, 
the great floating ice-field began breaking 
up rapidly. ^ The explorers wore in constant 
danger from cracks that suddenly rent 
the ice, and a sharp watch had to be main¬ 
tained. Often they were obliged to shift 
their camp from one floe to another. Killer 
whales, ferocious beasts of prey, were seeii 
cruising,along the channels in the ice. 


Shackleton, on watch one night, saw a crack suddenly 
run right through a tent in which men were sleeping, 
tearing it asunder. Two men in their sleeping bags 
fell into the ice-cold water. He gave the alarm and 
with rescuers from the other tents he rushed to the 
scene. Getting the trapped men out of the water 
was no easy job, and no sooner were they dragged 
out onto the ice than the crack closed again like the 
jaws of a trap. 


IIoTY much longer can they stay on this melting ice-field ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Grand serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


T^e Childrens News^c^er, July 28, I9i6 


Jennings gets his head stuck 
between some park railings, and 
is released by Darbishire and 
Venables using a car jack. The 
boys search jar the car which has 
been driven away. When it is 
joiind, Venables asks Mr. 
Wilkins to return the implement 
which is needed, as the vehicle now 
has a fiat tyre. 

9. Jack Carr’s car jack 

\ N explosive hiss burst from Mr. 

^ Wilkins’ lips, and with a 
grunt of annoyance he seized the 
jack from Darbishire and marched 
round the corner into the adjoin¬ 
ing street. Sure enough, an ancient 
tourer was parked by the kerbside, 
and a thin, elderly man was rum- 
tnaging through the tool box on 
the running-board. A flat tyre, on 
the rear off-side wheel, left no 
doubt as to What he was looking 
for. 

For a moment Mr. Wilkins 
paused, trying to decide what he 
would say by way of apology. 
Then he squared his shoulders and 
strode resolutely towards the car, 
determined at all costs to brave the 
fury of the motorist and explain 
the situation in a few well-chosen 
words. 

A series of polite, throat-clear¬ 
ing noises failed to attract the 
elderly motorist’s attention so, 
with some diffidence, the master 
tapped him on the shoulder and 
said: 

“Er—excuse me. I beg your 
pardon! Good-afternoon!” 

The motorist glanced up, and 
after the first shock of surprise he 
peered at Mr. Wilkins like a man 
trying to identify a face from the 
past. 

"Oh—ah—good-afternoon, Mr. 
—er—urn,” he mumbled gently. 
“Let me see, now. Have we met 
before? I don't seem to remem¬ 
ber-” 

“’No, we haven't met. My name’s 
Wilkins, and I want to apologise 

Mr Wilkins ’ cue 

i "Oh, please don't apologise! 
E'tn only too delighted to meet you, 
Mr.—er—um—Mr. Watkins,” the 
old man twittered. “My name is 
Carr. You must forgive my not 
shaking hands, but they’re not fit 
to be seen. Nty back wheel, you 
'know.” He flapped his grimy 
fingers in the direction of the tool 
box. “I don't quite know what to 
do. I’ve been searching through 
my fools for the necessary imple¬ 
ment to change the tyre, but I 
seem to have left it at home.” 

This was Mr. Wilkins’ cue. He 
held out the missing toot and then 
set it down upon the roadway with 
a thud. 

“This is what you’re looking for, 
I believe.” 

An expression of amazement 
passed across Mr. Carr’s features. 


“Why, so it is!” he exclaimed. 
“Bless my soul! What an aston¬ 
ishing coincidence! Would you 
allow me to borrow it for a few 
minutes? I'll be extremely care¬ 
ful.” 

Mr. Wilkins did his best to put 
matters right. 

“You don’t have to borrow it— 
it's yours.” 

“Oh, but I couldn't possibly 


“I mean it belongs to you.” 

"I think you’re making a mis- 



Hls hair was tousled, his face was 
grimy . . . 


take. I just told you I left mine 
at home.” 

Mr. Wilkins took a deep breath. 
In slow, deliberate accents he said; 

“This—is—your—car—jack.” 

The elderly motorist nodded in 
agreement. 

“Of course it's my car. I’ve had 
it for years,” he explained. “But 
how did you know my name was 
Jack?” 

“I didn't. I merely said- 

“Oh, but you did! You called 
me-” 

Weakly Mr. Wilkins* muttered: 

’’I only knew your name was 
Carr.” 

Senile chuckles 

“Yes, that’s right—Jack Carr. 
Of course, it’s just possible that 
you-” 

Suddenly the words ceased, and 
a look of understanding spread 
slowly over the motorist’s features. 

“Oh, wait a minute, though. 
You didn't mean ‘This is your car. 
Jack, old man,’ you meant ‘ This is 
your jack, Carr, old chap’! Eh? 
H’m?” 

A ripple of senile chuckles 
show'ed that Mr. Carr was savour¬ 
ing the joke to the full. 

“That’s very good! Very amus¬ 
ing, indeed! 1 must remember 
that. Jack Carr’s car jack. You 
know, it's a funny thing, but I 
never thought of it——” 

Again the words faltered as Mr. 
Carr peered at the jack in growing 
wonder. Now he looked more 
closely he felt sure he had seen it 


before, for there was something 
familiar about the scratches 
around the base of the implement. 

In the tones of one who has just 
made a sensational discovery, he 
exclaimed; 

“Bless my soul! This is my 
jack, after all!” 

Mr. Wilkins sighed. 

“That’s what I've been trying 
to explain for the last ten minutes.” 

“Yes, there’s no doubt about it. 
Thank you so much for finding it 
for me, Mr. — er — urn — Mr. 
Williams.” 

There was nothing to be gained 
by em’oarking on a further ex¬ 
planation, Mr. Wilkins decided. It 
would be better to let sleeping dogs 
lie and not attempt any more 
apologies. 

Briskly he said: 

“That’s all right. Are you quite 
sure there’s nothing more I can do? 
If there isn't. I’ll be getting along.” 

One other thing 

He turned on his heel,.and was 
about to move away when the 
vague tones of Mr. Carr again 
broke on his ear. 

“Mr.—er—um, there is one 
other thing.” 

Mr. Wilkins swung round and 
forced a smile. 

. “Yes, of course. Delighted. 
What can I do for you?” 

“I wonder if you would be good 
enough to help me change the 
wheel? I hardly like to ask, as it’s 
a somewhat difficult task with this 
particular car, as one has to crawl 
underneath in order to get the jack 
in the one place where it can be 
relied upon to hold without slip¬ 
ping-” 

“Oh, no!” Mr. Wilkins groaned 
in dismay. 

“And unfortunately the rear 
axle leaks oil over the very spot 
where one is obliged to operate.” 

“I—I- Well, I mean to say, 

dash it all-” 

“You're sure you don’t mind, 
Mr.—er—um? It’s extremely kind 
of you to offer.” 

Underneath a car 

A shudder of horrified dismay 
ran through Mr. Wilkins’ frame. 
Muttering darkly, he knelt down 
and squirmed his way under the 
car. Lying cramped and uncom¬ 
fortable below the creaking 
springs, his right eye closed 
against the trickle of gear box oil, 
he was in no frame of mind to 
appreciate the well-meaning prattle 
of Jack Carr, Esq. 

high-pitched hum of conversa¬ 
tion arose from the group of boys 
milling round the bus stop in Dun- 
hambury High Street. 

Mr, Carter glanced at his watch 
and frowned. The bus was due to 
leave in a few minutes, and as yet 
the party was not complete. His 
own group of boys were there with 
an advance guard of Mr. Wilkins’ 
contingent, but so far there was 
no sign of the master in charge and 
the remaining three boys of his 
party. 

Mr. Carter frowned again. What 
on earth was his colleague think¬ 
ing of, to cut things so fine? 

At that moment the missing trio 
trotted into sight. 

“Sorry, sir. We sort of got 
delayed,” Jennings explained. 

‘‘But where's Mr. Wilkins?” 

“He'll 'oe here in a minute, sir. 
He told us to go on ahead.” 


?vlr. Carter nodded. 

“I don't suppose he'll be too 
long, then. After all, he knows 
the time the bus goes,” he 
observed. “I hope you boys were 
able to take some good snapshots 
this afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes, rather, sir!” Jennings 
agreed enthusiastically. “I took 
quite a lot, actually, but the best 
one was a real live action photo of 
Mr. Wilkins underneath a car.” 

“ Underneath a car 1 ” Mr. Carter 
echoed in alarm. “Good heavens! 
You don’t mean there’s been an 
accident?” , 

' “Oh, no, he’s perfectly all right, 
sir. He went under of his own 
accord—more or less.” 

“What on earth has been going 
on?” Mr. Carter demanded. “I 
thought you were going to stroll 
round with-” 

“Sir, please, sir! Here’s Mr. 
Wilkins coming now, sir.” 

The interruption came from 
Binns minor, who was staring with 
a mixture of horror and delight at 
a tall figure tottering weakly 
towards them. His hair was 
tousled, his face was grimy, his 
collar had broken loose from its 
stud, and his raincoat was streaked 
with oil and grease. 

Trying to explain 

“Good heavens, Wilkins, what 
have you been doing?” Mr. Carter 
exclaimed. “You’re smothered in 
oil from head to foot!” , 

“I know,,Carter—I know,” his 
colleague muttered in a faint voice. 
“I’ve had a very trying afternoon.” 

The bus drew up beside them at 
that moment and Mr. Carter 


9 

motioned to the boys to climb 
aboard. 

“But you told me you were 
merely going to stroll round the 
town with your party, helping them 
to take photographs of' historic 
buildings. Surely nothing could go 
wrong with a simple plan like 
that!” 

A flicker of anguish passed 
across his colleague’s face. 

“Don’t you believe it. Carter. 
With that silly little boy, Jennings, 
in the party, almost anything could 
happen—and practically everything 
did'. Heads stuck in railings! Fire 
engines with no one to rescue! 
Disappearing motorists with fiat 
tyres, and leaky engines!” 

Had enough 

“I don’t understand, Wilkins,” 
said Mr. Carter, as he stepped on 
to the platform of the bus and 
began to mount the stairs. “After 
all, we went out of our way to 
organise this outing properly.” 

“Maybe we did,” grumbled Mr. 
Wilkins, thumping heavily up the 
stairs behind his colleague. “And 
all I can say. Carter, is this. The 
next time we go out of our way to 
organise an outing, you can do the 
organising, while 7 keep out of the 
way! I tell you. I’ve had enough 
of it. False alarms! Emergency 
calls! Jack Carr and his car 
jack!” 

At that moment the conductor 
rang his bell and Mr. Wilkins’ 
further comments were mercifully 
drowned by the roar of the engine 
as the bus accelerated and sped on 
its way. 

To be continued 
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on the market. Real 100% Wool inner zipped 
down the front, with an additional free water¬ 
proof outer that will enable you to •sleep in 
the open if necessary. Owing to a purcha.se 
of 20,000, this genuine brand-new- Sle't'ping 
Bag kit 29/11, post 2/6. LISTS. TERMS. 


•TIEADQUARTER and CAENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept.CIT/8211S6,2C0 Coldtarbonr Lane, Loughborough June.. London, S.E.8. Openall.Sat. 1 p.m. lied. 
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° PERSUADING US TO BUY 


What influences people in their 
choice of goods in a shop? 

A survey has been made in 18 
countries, and it has been found 
that smell and eolour play an im¬ 
portant part, especially with women 
shoppers. 

It is said that if pine scent is 
used in a food store the sales are 
doubled. Flower scent sprayed in 
a gardening shop results in the sale 


of bulbs, seeds, and plants being 
multiplied eight times. 

The colour of labels and wrap¬ 
pings is also important. Red and 
blue are the most popular com¬ 
bination, and after that come red 
and green, or blue and green. 

■ Goods supposed to be scarce 
always go well, and a notice that 
only a certain number are available 
is a sure way of selling them. 


FLAG FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 

In all its 181 years of history, 
the United States Army has never 
had a flag of its own. It has 
always used the Stars and Stripes. 

But last month a flag was pre¬ 
sented by Vice-President Nixon. 

Made of white silk, the flag is 


bordered with a-yellow fringe, and 
carries the seal of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army in blue and a 
red scroll with the words United 
States Army. Beneath this is the 
date 1775—the year in which the 
War of Independence began. 



GREAT BRITAIN • HIGH VALUE • QUEENS 

Don’t write a letter! Put your name and address on the back o£ a 
i/6 Postal Order and send it to us. Wc will then supply the above 
High Value stamps together with a selection of our “ World Famous 
Approvals.” 

AVON STAMPS (DeptG.B.) LOWESTOFT 


JOIN THE 

“EMMEL BADGE CLIB” 

Uncle Don says: 

Let me laelp you to collect BADGES. 
Scud. me 1/6 P.0, and stamped, 
addressed envelope, and I will post 
you a splendid metal or enamel badge. 

AJvanlages of joining the Clnh: 

1. No charse for membership. 

2. I will exchange badge sent if 
dissatisfied, or money back 

3. Frep list coming out soon. 

FREE 

A free badge offered after every second 
badge purchased. 

Please obtain your parents’ per¬ 
mission, and write to: 

Uncle Don (Dept. CN), 

THE EMAm BADGE CLUB 

Street, 


20 Kensington Church 
London, W.8 




STAMP PACKETS of QUALITY 

(All Different) 

25 Fr. Storocco 1/6 
100 Germany 1/- 
6/6 10 Gold Coast 1/ 

2/6 “ ■■ ■ ‘ ■ 

1 /- 

3/- 
2/2 
43/. 

1/6 
1 /- 
1/3 


100 Argcnlino 3/ 

500 Austria IS/*. 

100 Australia 
25 Belgian Cola. 

25 Bohemia 
100 Bulgaria 
25 Buraia 
200 Canada 
100 China 
25 Croatia 
10 Cyprus 


100 Czechoslovakia 2/- 


200 Denmark 
25 Egypt 
25 Ecuador 
100 Finland 
10 Fiume 
100 French Cols, 


8/6 

1 /. 

1/3 

2/9 

1/6 

3/9 


50 Gt, Britaiu 2/« 
50 Greece 1/6 
25 Guatemala 1/9 
10 Hong Kong 1/3 


SO India 
25 Iraq 
100 Italy 
100 Jugoslavia 
10 Kenya 
25 Malta 
25 Mauritius 
100 Norway 
25 Pakistan 
25 Paraguay 
25 Philippines 


!/• 

1/3 

1/6 

2/6 

1 /. 

2/6 

3/9 

3/3 

1/3 

1/9 

1/6 

500, 


Whole World Packets: 200, l/9j 
6/.; 1,000. 12/6; 2.000. 24/6; 5.000. 
Postage 2td. extra. 

J. A. L.. FRANKS i 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.I 


★ FREE ★ 

CORTINA WINTER OLYMPICS STAMP 
and MALTA NEW Q.E.II STAMP 

To any collector sending ijd. stamp for 
my Bargain Approvals. 


=T. FRAY, S.C.A.,= 


88 MERRIVALERD., BEACON PARK. PLYMOUTH 


FREE! 25 G.B 


ALL DIFFERENT 


INCLUDING LATEST 

HIGH VALUE 

WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 3d. for.'our Postage. 

(Abroad 6d. extra) 

or PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our spccialitj'. If you 
wish you may join “ THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB.” Sub. i/-. Approvals scut monthlj'. 

(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd, (Dept. 73), Canterbury, Kent. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8i~14i years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, slating age of child and approximate date of examination. 
HOME «PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 

(Dept. C.N* 22), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 



This Brnchuic 

FREE 


Vil »£ A*. 


! The ChUdrsn's Newspaper, July 28, 1956 

SPORTS SHORTS 


Jn the Belgravc Harriers 20 Miles 
Open Road Race recently, 
Ernie Simmons, of Thames Valley 
Harriers, received a greater ova¬ 
tion than the winner,' Ron Clark, 
of Herne Hill Harriers, when he 
finished 48th, nearly j 40 minutes 
behind the winner. For Ernie Sim¬ 
mons, who started running again 
in 1951, after a lapse j of 25 years, 
is 52 years old—twice the age of 
Clark. I 

Thinking of Soccer 

The cricket season still has a long 
time to run, but already many 
people arc beginning!to think of 
Soccer. In fact, mostj professional 
players report for training next 
Monday. One person who has 
been looking well ahead is Ken 
Armstrong, Chelsea’s wing-half. 
Taken ill last January and pre¬ 
vented from playing i again, Ken 
was so anxious to regain peak fit¬ 
ness that he reported | for training 
three weeks early. j 

Although beaten by Bulgaria in 
the qualifying competition, 
Britain’s iimatcur Soccer team will, 
after all, be playing in the Mel¬ 
bourne Olympics. Otiier countries 
have dropped out, and Britain was 
invited to compete. |As part of 
their intensive preparations, our 
Soccer team will play matches 
against Iceland, Ireland, Uganda, 
and Holland. • j 

I 

(JoLFiNG fans will j regret the 
decision of Norman Von 
Nida, the famous Australian, to 
play only in his native'Australia in 
future. One of the best known 
stories of this popular! player is of 
the day when, as charnpion caddy 
of Queensland, he first met the 
great American golfer Walter 
Hagen. “I’m the best caddy in 
Brisbane,” said youngl Norman. 

“Well,” drawled Walter Hagen, 
“Tm the best golfer in Brisbane, 
so wc’rc going to get on well.” 

The annual Yorksliire Public 
Schools Cricket Week will be 
held at Harrogate on' the county 
ground from August 21 to 25. 
Former England players, Arthur 
Mitchell and Maurice Lcyland, 
now county coaches, vvill be there, 
and any boy born in Yorkshire, or 
who attends a Yorkshire school, is 
elcgibic to play. | 

Thl third Test in jcach series 
against Australia! is usually 
played at Old TralTord, Man¬ 
chester, but this time the fourth 
Test will be played there, starting 
on Thursday. The change w'as 
made in the hope that! the weather 
would be a little kinder than usual. 
Of the 16 Tests played there, 11 
have been drawn. j 

Army Chamjnon 

(Company Serglant - Major 
George NormanJ a 29-year- 
old P.T. instructor, is the 1956 
winner of the Arriiy modern 
pentathlon championship. In a 
thrilling finish he narrowly de¬ 
feated 20-year-old Corporal Tom 
Hudson, of the Royal Horse 
Guards. C.S.M. Norman is a 
former British champion, and he 
will be all out to regain this title 
in September, when [the British 
championships are held. 

I 


Rewarded 

J*ETER Allday and his wife 

Suzanne are certainly doing 
all they can to ensure a place in 
Britain’s Olympic team. They 
first tried night work so as to 
leave their days free for training 
but Peter’s stomach became upset. 
So they saved hard then gave up 
their jobs. 

Now their zeal .and persistence 
is being rewarded." Suzanne has 
already broken the national shot- 
put record three times this 
summer, and Peter has become 
the first Englishman to throw the 
hammer over 190 feet. 

^PORT usually runs in families. 

This is certainly true'of David 
Thomas, the tall Sudbury golfer, 
and one of our most promising 
youngerprofessionals. His maternal 
grandfather is George Nelson, a 
very great billiards player in his 
day; his father played Rugby for 
Yorkshire; while his uncle, L. L. 
Bedford, was an England Rugby 
Union full back. 


The Amateur Athletic Associa¬ 
tion Junior Championships are 
being held at Port Sunlight, near 
Birkenhead, on Saturday, and there 
should be many new meeting 
records. 

Up till now the shot put has 
been rather a weak event in 
Britain. But this year M. R. Lind¬ 
say and D. Edelman, of Queen’s 
Park Harriers, and M. Lucking, of 
Essex Beagles, are doing belter 
and better every time they com¬ 
pete. At the moment the best of 
the three is M. Lucking with a put 
of 57 feet. Lindsay is not far 
behind with 56 feet 7 inches. Lind¬ 
say is also a prodigious discus 
thrower, having beaten 160 feet 
more than once this season. 

A greater prospect than even 
Derek Johnson—that is the ver¬ 
dict on young Derek Haith, of 
Thames Valley Harriers, who 
recently won his club half-mile 
senior championship in 1 minute 
56.7 seconds, beating J. Cameron, 
who recorded 4 minutes 7 seconds 
for the mile last year. This excep¬ 
tionally giftdd junior should not 
have much difficulty in winning 
the half-mile. 

Roland Langridge, of South 


Two more of the young foot¬ 
ballers who played for Eng¬ 
land Schools last season have 
started their Soccer careers. They 
are Leon Vaessen, of Bermondsey 
and Kent, who is now on the 
Chelsea ground stalT, and ' David 
Rowland, of Luton, who has 
joined West Ham. Both are only 
15. 

Junior Fagg 

^RTHUR Fago has been a familiar 
figure in Kent cricket sides for 
more than 20 years. Now his son 
is coming along as another 
“A. Fagg,” having played this 
summer for Kent Schools against 
Essex. Alan Fagg is at Maid¬ 
stone Grammar School. 

\Y’atching a cricket match at 
Old Trafford just a year ago, 
Mr. Esper Ladefoged was hit on 
his artificial leg by a “sixer." The 
other day, while in the same 
seat, Mr. Ladefoged was again 
struck on the leg by a ball hit for 
six by Cyril Washbrook, the Lan¬ 
cashire batsman. 


London Harriers, though only 
nineteen, has been among our most 
promising young athletes for four 
years. Now in his last season as a 
junior, he has already run a mile 
in 4 minutes 13.8 seconds, and 
should have a great battle with 
Brian , Hall, of Manchester, who 
has recorded 4 minutes 15 seconds. 

J. R. C. Young, of Bishop Vesey 
Grammar School, who won the 
100 yards in the Senior A.A.A. 
meeting the other day, must 
start clear favourite in the sprint 
events.” 

There promises to be a great 
fight between R. Woodland, of 
Wimbledon, and R. Birrell, of Bar- 
row Grammar School, in the 120 
yards hurdles. The winner may well 
create a nevv British record. 

If he competes, A. J. Farmer, of 
Reed's School, Cobham, is another 
who could well beat his own best, 
this time with the javelin. In his 
Schools’ District Sports he threw 
228 feet 9 inches. 

In the other events R. Kemp, of 
Essex Beagles, may win the 440 
yards. A. Pitt, of Kelly College, 
the pole-vault, and P. Richie, of 
the City of London School, the 
hammer-throw. 



Changing 

over 

Passing the baton in 
the right way is one of 
the most important 
things in a relay race. 
Here Mr. Almond, sports 
master of the Christ 
Church School at Vir¬ 
ginia \!('ater, Surrey, 
shows Martyn Frost and 
Pauline Hector just how 
it should be done. 


JUNIOR ATHLETES TO THE FORE 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 

MARS IS NEARER AND 


BRIGHTER 


Problems of travelling to this remote planet 


^;Jars is now the chief object of 
interest in the evening sky, 
where it may be seen low in the 
east soon after 11 o'clock. As 
Mars rises nearly half-an-hour 
earlier each week, it will soon be 
more in evidence when the sky 
becomes dark. 

It is now the brightest of the 
celestial host, so there is no mis¬ 
taking this rosy planet. It has 
recently greatly increased in 
brilliance, having come so much 
nearer. Mars is now about 44 
million miles away, whereas a 
month ago it was 60 million miles; 
and by September 7, when it will 
be at its nearest. Mars will be but 
35 million miles away. 

RARE OPPORTUNITY 

Mars has not come so near the 
Earth since July 23, 1939, when it 
was 36,030,000 miles away. And 
the previous nearest was on 
.August 22, 1924, when it was 
34,637.000 miles distant. This 
year, therefore, we shall see a 
brighter Mars than has appeared in 
the lifetime of most readers. 

It is always in our summer 
months that .Mars appears so 
bright, and it is then that the 
planet's Southern Hemisphere is 
tilted toward the Earth. Conse¬ 
quently, more is known about 
this Hemisphere than about the 
Northern. 


It happens, moreover, that the 
Southern Hemisphere is also 
turned toward the Sun, and at the 
time when Mars is at the nearest 
poipt of its orbit to the Sun. 

This facing towards the Sun 
makes an immense difference to 
the seasons and conditions of life 
—should there be any—on Mars. 
For the planet is now 26 million 
miles nearer to the Sun than when 
it is at the farthest point of its 
orbit round the Sun. 

In the case of the Earth the 
difference between the nearest and 
farthest point from the Sun is 
about three million miles, and as 
the Earth is at its farthest point 



Relative proportions of Venus 
and Mars at the present time 


when it is summer in its Northern 
Hemisphere the difference is not 
noticed. 

But the seasons on Mars are 
very much longer than they are on 
Earth so the great e.xtremes of 
1 heat and cold have to be endured 


for a much longer period. For 
Mars has a year equal to 687 of 
our terrestrial days. So we see 
that even if it were possible to 
reach Mars the conditions there 
for a terrestrial being would be 
quite unendurable. 

It would take an expedition 
from Earth four years to reach 
Mars at a speed of 1000 m.p.h., and 
if timed to reach Mars when at its' 
nearest to us. Moreover, as Mars 
itself is speeding in its orbit at 
the average rate of 5400 miles an 
hour the problem of catching up 
with the planet and the risks of 
“over-shooting ” would be great, 
particularly as the gravitational 
puli of Mars is only one-third that 
of the Earth. 

LANDING DIFFICULTY 
Nevertheless, this amount of pull 
w'ould be sufficient to make the 
problem of landing very difficult 
because Mars possesses, relatively, 
so little air to form a “cushion.” 

Venus is now 42 million miles 
away, almost at the same distance 
as Mars, but is receding. It may 
be seen in the early morning until 
nearly sunrise, its silvery radiance 
distinguishing it from the rosy 
Mars which is more to the south. 

The relative size and appearance 
of these two v;orIds as seen at the 
present time is shown in the 
accompanying drawing. G. F. M. 


MULBERRIES IN THE 
PLAYGROUND 



Morpeth Central School has 
many links with the silk-weaving 
industry which once flourished in 
the East End of London. 

The school is in that part of 
the Borough of Bethnal Green 
which became the home of some 
of the Huguenots, or French Pro¬ 
testants, who were 
driven out of France 
during the “White 
Terror” persecution 
when Napoleon fell in 
1815. These Hugue¬ 
nots, as many had 
done after earlier 
persecutions, settled 
in Spitalfields and 
later Spread to 
Bishopsgate and 
Bethnal Green, where 
they carried on their 
trade of silk weaving. 

Silkworms thrive 
on mulberry leaves, 
so, to ensure an abun¬ 
dance of leaves, the 
Huguenots planted 
many raulber.'-y trees 
in the district. Few 
remain, but two 
healthy specimens stand in Mor¬ 
peth Central playground. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the delicious fruit does 
not ripen till the summer holidays, 
but the handsome leaves are still 
reminders of an industry which 
flourished long ago. And to ensure 
that the memory does not die a 
design of the mulberry trees is in 
the school badge. 


Many of the pupils are living 
in the tiny weavers’ cottages, in the 
narrow side streets. Evidence of 
what they were used for can still 
be seen in the unusually big 
upper-storey windows. 

The looms were set up in the 
upper room where the large win- 


ils collect the mulberry leaves 

dow would let in plenty of light 
for comfortable working. Many 
of these French refugees worked 
in larger premises during the day 
and then did private work on their 
own looms in the evening. 

Another strong school link with 
the weavers is in the French names 
of some of the pupils—LeSurf, 
Deplanque, Soilleaux. 



RULES: 

1. This competition is open to all readers 
up to the age of i6. Separate prizes will be 
awarded, in these three age groups:— 
(i) under 9 years old, (2) 9-12 years old. 
(3) 13-16 years old. 

2 . Paint or crayon the picture of the girl 
flying over the countryside in a helicopter. 

& Fill in the Entry Form, giving your age 


last birthday, and stick the form on the 
back of the picture, 

4. Any number of entries may be sent in. 
Three Outspan or, any other South African 
oranp or grapefruit wrappers must be sent 
in with each entry. 

5 . All entries will be considered and prizes 
awarded to those entries in each age group 
which the judges decide show the most 
skill and originality. Prize winners will be 
announced in this paper. 


6. The judges’ decision is final and no 
correspondence will be entered into about 
any entry. No entries can be returned. 

7. All entries must be sent to: OUTSPAN 
COMPETITION, 174 Westboume Grove, 
London, W. IT. 

S. Closing date is Alonday, 20th August, 
1956. No entries received after that date 
will be considered. 

9 . Send no money. This competition is FREE. 


THE 6RUI HEW 

Outspan 


Pkimim coMPEiiiioM 


Here’s a wonderful colouring competition for all children up to 
the age of i6 (inclusivel. There are three age groups (under 9, 
9-12, and 13-16), with first prizes in each, and many other thrill¬ 
ing prizes. All you have to do is to paint or crayon the picture 
as well as you can, cut it out, fill in the entry form and stick this 
on the back. Then put it in an envelope together witli 3 Outspan 
wrappers or wrappers from any other South African orange or 
grapefruit and post to: OUTSPAN COMPETITION, 174 Wesibaurae 
Grove, London, W.11. 

MARK your age clearly. 

MAKE SURE you stick the 
Entry Form on the back of the 
picture. 

SEND in your entries quickly— 


they must arrive by Monday, 
20th August, 1956. 

REMEMBER to ask your mother 
to save some wrappers from 
deliciously juicy South African 
oranges and grapefruit. 


3 FIRST PRIZES IN EACH AGE GROUP ! 


These will be a flight in a helicopter and £25 in cash 
or £50 altogether. 

3 second prizes of bicycles. 

3 third prizes with a choice of cameras, scooters, dolls, 
sewing machines and many other lovely prizes in¬ 
cluding painting sets. 

^ ENTRY FORM agree to abide by the rules. I enclose 
H 3 wrappers as required. My age last birthday was ■ 

§ AGE.... g 

I NAME. . B 

■ tBLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) H| 

■ ADDRESS ... i 



tag 
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OPTICAL ILLUSION 

“''J'he lunches here seem to get 
smaller and smaller,” com- 
53lained the diner. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the 
waiter, “ but [ think they only look 
smaller since we began enlarging 
the premises.” 

PLAY THE GAME 

Here arc six anasrams of indoor 
and outdoor sanies. Can you say 
ivhat they are? 

HARD TUGS. ORE CLASS. 
ALL BENT. PANS. KYECHO. 
INNSET. 

Answers in column 5 

MAKING A START 
“■^Yhat sort of research work is 
the Professor engaged on 
at present?” asked the reporter, 
notebook in hand. 

“Well, at the moment,” said the 
Professor's housekeeper, “he’s 
looking for his glasses.” 


JACKO SPRINGS A SURPRISE AND GETS ONE HIMSELF 




FIND THE FRUIT 

'Yo one half of String and none 
of Rope, 

Add a quarter of Carp to none of 
Tope. 

To this you add one fourth of 
Snow, 

One half of Bent and a third of 
Row. 

Complete with twodhirds of Cry, 
It’s all quite easy if you try 
To make a summer fruit, so sweet. 
Which all will find a joy to cat. 

/I/MU'CP in column 5 



BEDTIME TALE 


THE TINY RAINBOW 

"Let's climb that hill. Then 
perhaps 1 can touch the next rain¬ 
bow.” 

So Rosemary and Johnny 
climbed the hill, hut she still could 
not touch the rainbow when one 
appeared in the sky. The higher 
they went the 
higher the rain¬ 
bows were, too. 

“ It's no good,” 
said Rosemary 
sadly. “I shall 


'J^o.SLMARY loved I'ainbows. 

Whenever she sav/ a rainbow 
she would stand on tiptoes and 
W'a.teh until every scrap of the 
beautiful coloured arch had dis¬ 
appeared. 

One day Rosemary said to her 
mother: 

“Mummy, 1 do 
wish I could touch 
a rainbow. Do 
you suppose I ever 
shall?” 

“ I don't expect 
so,” said Mummy. 

“You'll never be 
tall enough to do 
that." 

R o s c m a r y’s 
brother Johnny 
joined in. 

“IE you were in 
an aeroplane,” he 
said, “you could 
lly through a rain¬ 
bow." 

Rosemary was shocked. 

“I wouldn't want to fly through 
a rainbow,” she said. “1 just want 
to touch a rainbow because it’s so 
beautiful. It's like a path of 
flowers across the sky.” 

“Oh." said Johnny. 

One showery day when they 
had seen several rainbows Rose¬ 
mary said to Johnny: 



PUZZLE THIS OUT PRIZED POSSESSIONS 

is price of eggs per J’ve got a boat, an aeroplane, 
dozen if two more for a shil¬ 
ling would reduce the price Id. per 
dozen i A^wer in evtumn 5 


And a top that sings; 
But f tike my soldiers 
The best of all my things. 


S.4MMY SIMPLE 
was out for, a walk when 
he found a conker on the 
ground still in its I prickly case. 


CAN YOU NAME THE DOG IN THESE PICTURES ? 


'J’hl initials of 
the objects and 
creatures here, 
correctly arranged, 
spell the name of 
a type of dog. (.'.an 
you say what it is? 

Anai'cr in lolnnin 5 


“I’ve found a 


never touch a rain¬ 
bow—not even a 
tiny little one.” 

But one day 
Rosemary d i d 
touch a rainbow— 
a very, very tiny 
rainbow, it’s true, 
but still a rainbow. 
And it was Johnny 
who enabled her 
to get her wish. 

Johnny was watering their gar¬ 
den with the hose, and as the water 
sprinkled out through the nozzle, 
a ray of sunshine shone through 
the sparkling water and made a 
rainbow. 

“A rainbow! A rainbow!” cried 
Rosemary. And she ran forward 
to touch the sparkling colours— 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red. 


“Look,” he cried, 
hedgehog’s egg.” 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Price 
charged for a thing. 4;Lubricants. 

7 Suitable. 8 Globe. ! 9 Achieve¬ 
ments. II Snake-like fish. 13 
Docs wrong. 14 Spindle on which 
wheel revolves. 15 Part of a circle. 
16 Bustle. 18 Torn pieces of cloth. 

21 Number. 22 Entry in an ac¬ 
count book of a debt. 23 One- 
fifth of 21. 25 Shelter.' 26 Forest. 
27 It excels everything. 

READING DOWN. 1 Restaurant. 
2 To work. 3 Heavenly body. 4 
Alternative. 5 Mountain goat. 6 
Goods arc sold cheaply in this. 

8 Outsize. 10 Former ruler of 
Russia. 12 Poems of sorrow. 14 
Land measure. 16 Pack. 17 Inside. 
19 Competent. 20 Let it stand. 

22 Perform. 24 War Department. 

BRUSH AND 'cOMB 

JV 'SY bee! Busy bee! 

Where is your home?” 
“In truth, pretty maiden, 

1 live in a comb.” | 

“And you, little rabbit. 

Where do you rush?|’ 

“I rush to my homc,;dcar, 
Under the brush.” j 


THE LIGHTNING TOUCH 
“■jtjow’s the new apprentice get¬ 
ting on?” I 

“He hammers likejiightning.” 
“Like lightning?” | 

“Yes, he never strikes the same 

spot twice.” I 

SPOT THE RED 

TJsino these clues can you find 
eight words which all contain 
“red”? ! 

Very different from love. Small 
pieces. Make smaller. Unbeliev¬ 
able. Relatives. Foretell. Holy. 
Century^ ^tHjucri in column 5 

i 

THE FRIENDLY SUN 
T’liE sun is very kind and hot; 

He shines upon my garden 
plot, I 

And helps my little seeds to grow. 
As well as anyone's, you know. 

He helps the little! weed-flowers 
dim, I 

That no one loves but me and him. 
He helps the big plants and the 
small, j 

And has no favourites at all. 

The sun is very kind; and I 
Ain glad to think he’s in the sky. 


Now mother’s got just heaps of 
things. 

For she is old, you see. 

But the thing of hers she likes the 
best 

(You’ll never guess) is— me\ 
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SPOT THE ... 

WILLOW WARBLER or willow Wren 
as it flits daintily about the garden. 
It is rather like the chiff-chalT, but 
while chiff-chaff’s legs and beak 
are black, 
those of the 
willow warb¬ 
ler are brown. 

Its plumage 
is yellow- 
green above and buff-white below. 
Common in woods and gardens, 
willow warblers do a great deal of 
good, eating lots of caterpillars 
and other insects. 

The willow warbler’s nest' is 
domed, and consists chiefly of 
grass and feathers. 

In spite of its name, it shows no 
marked liking for willows; nor is 
it a wren. 

The willow warbler measures 
about four-and-a-half inches and 
it is a sweet singer. 

A NSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. Over 60 years. 

2. Sir Edmund Hillary, and the Sherpa Guide, 
Tenzing. 

3. Paris (1000 and 1921), and London (1903 
and 1918). 

4. England, the rose ; Scotland, the thistle ; 
Ireland, the shamrock ; Wales, the leek. 

5. Ornamental scarf, as part of a uniform nr 
else worn around the waist; the frame of 
a window in which the glass panes are set. 

0. Border collie?. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Play the game. Draughts, lacrosse, netball, 
snap, hockey, tennis 

Name the dog. Duck, anchor, lion, mouse, 
axe, tiger, Indian, ace, newt—Dalmatian 
Puzzle thb out, 9d. the dozen 
Find the fruit. Strawberry 
Spot ibc red. Hatred, shreds, reduce, in¬ 
credible, kindred, predict, sacred, hundred 
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The great new game 
that gives every boy 
(and every father) the 
ball-by-ball excitement 
of big cricket. 


Googly! Will he hit it for 6 or 
will it spreadeagle the stumps? 
It's all part of the fascination of 
Waddington's great neio game, 
'Test Match'. 


Ten runs to get, last man 
in, leg break coming up. 
The suspense is terrific— 
and you’re in it up to your 
neck! You must play‘Test 
Match’. It’s Waddington’s 
newest triumph—the game 
that automatically registers 
(under your control) every 
ball, and every run of the 
game of the season. Get 
your Dad to buy you ‘Test 
Match’ today. He’ll want 
to play too! 
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